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INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps because reading is such an indispensable ioo\ with which to 
gam access lo the knowledge thai society possesses, it has been the 
most researched and analyzed — and as a result, often the most 
controversial — of our educational system's instructional areas. Even at 
a time when multi-media approaches to learning have been proposed 
as a means of assunng effective teaching and learning, reading 
remains a key factor m learning and communicating, in solving 
problems and forming new concepts, in gathering knowledge for 
future careers, in seeking recreational enjoyment. Parents — and society 
as a whole— are more concerned than ever before that all students can 
read adequately in order to fully participate in our complex and highly 
developed siKieiy. And they are kx)king to the classroom teacher to 
- provide students with the skills necessary to achieve this goal. 

WHAT IS READING? 

In searching for a definition of reading and the skills that the reading 
process entails, the controversy between the advocates of different 
approaches to reading instruction becomes apparent. And this is only 
natural because the way in which one defines and interprets a goal — in 
this case, reading proficiency — determines the steps that one will 
follow to achieve this goal. 

Generally, opinions on the nature of beginning reading can be 
divided into those that emphasize reading for meaning from the initial 
stages of instruction and those that emphasize "decoding''— teaching 
the student to decode the visual alphabetic symbols first, with meaning 
tollowing naturally from this prcKCss at a later stage. 

The followmg.three viewpoints of the reading process exemplify tfie 
former approach. 

The proponents of the basal reader type of instruction largely accept 
a definuion of reading such as that proposed by William S. Gray who 
classified reading into four components: word percet)tion or recogni- 
tion, which would also include pronunciation and meaning; com- 
prehension and interpretation of the concepts that are conveyed to the 
reader by the printed words; reaction on the part of the reader to the 
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concepts presented; and assimilation of these new concepts with the 
reader's previous knowledge. (44)* Using this type of definition, it is 
obvsous that there is little difference between reading as practiced by 
beginners and reading as practiced by mature readers, except in the 
complexity and the purpose of the material read. 

George H. Henry particularly emphasizes the importance of the 
theory of concept development in the reading process. He finds that 
reading occurs within a series of logical processes — rather than 
involving the learning of a number of discrete skills. Beginning 
reading in this type of framework differs from mature reading only in 
the refinement of the strategies that the reader employs durin^analysis 
and synthesis — the two basic modes of thinking involved in the 
reading process. (58) 

Advocates of individualized reading instruction are concerned 
primarily with reading comprehension and skills as they relate to the 
needs and interests of the individual student. As Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., 
points out, a basal reading text controls vocabulary by selecting and 
presentjng a limited number of words that the student at a particular 
reading level is presumed to be capable of comprehending. On the 
Other hand, individualized reading is viewed as a process through 
which the reader is given freedom to explore through reading, to 
pursue individually selected concepts at her/his own pace. The student 
learns new words not because they are part of a vocabulary list: instead 
she/he learns them naturally as they are presented in the context of the 
self-selected readings in order to get meaning from the material. And 
reading instruction becomes the exploration of meaning and concepts 
rather than a' structured and intensive process of learning certain 
requisite skills. (62) 

Next arc some of the opinions of those who view reading as 
primarily a decoding process. 

As a proponent of the extensive use of phonics in teaching reading, 
Charles C. Walcutt presents a definition of reading as the decoding of 
the visual symbols or letters into spoken words in order to obtain both 
'Jih understanding of language and an appreciation of the literature and 
the cultural heritage behind it, all as a result of the mastery of this 
code. He feels that while a reading program should be especially 
concerned with decoding and appreciation, understanding language is 

♦Numbers in parentheses appearing in the lexi refer to Selec'cd References beginning 
on p 26, 



not rcall) within the inuial tiinclion of such a pro^irani. (108) 

Linguistic scholar Lci^nard Bloonificid also proposes a somewhat 
limited definition ot the concept of reading as decixlmg — learning the 
alphabetic symbols — rather than initiall\ emphasizing the importance 
of meaning, as^has been done in the basal programs He believes that 
meaning comes as the reader gams protlcienc\ in breaking the cixie, a> 
she/he masters the letters through the initial stud) of regularly spelled 
words and then words as wholes. (8) 

Charles C. Frie^, also a linguist, sees reading as a three-stage 
prtKX*ss involving the transler stage from *\uiditor> signs tor language 
symbt^ls" to *'new visual signs tor the same signals"; the productive 
stage during which the student's responses to the visual patterns 
become unconscious, and linally the imaginative stage *'when the 
reading process itself is so automatic that the reading is used equally 
with or even more than live language in the acquiring and developing of 
experience — when reading stimulates the vivid imaginative realizationof 
vicarious expenence " (30) 

These and manv other detinitions hav< been » proposed for the 
reading prcKcss However, whether one accepts re»iding as a process 
that should stress the importanLC ot nreaning and interj^retation— that 
IS, mutun r ciult Hi* —irom the verv beginning or ws a process that starts 
with the student learning to decode or master the visual svmbols Irom 
which to reconstruct speech, with meaning and appreciation to ciuiie 
later, the ultimate goal tor the reader is the same, understanding and 
appreciatn^n of what is written so that these concepts can be locorpo- 
rated into her/his existing knowledge. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
Early Methods 

Reading instruction, alwavs a tundamental ol the American educa- 
tion svstem, was exemplilied during the colonial period, as well as the 
late PtX)\ and earlv |8(H)\, b\ the reading primers that taught 
students lo read by memori/mg individual letters, then combinations 
ol letters, and linailv complete words. This alphabet spelling method 
evemuallv gave wav to the vvord method introduced bv Hi^race Mann 
in 1840. Tnder this svstem, readers learned words In Mght. and more 
emphasis was placed on the rcMder's ci^mj^rehension 
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Various other meihixls of reading instruction were employed during 
the late 1800\ and early l^*s. Among those experiencing populanty 
at dirtoront times were .such diametncally opposed methixls as an 
artitlcial type ot phonies that was used extensnely tor constant word 
analysis and the complete abandonment ot word analysis in favor of 
having the reader learn whole words by sight through repetition. 



The Basal Approach 

From about 1^)30. the most common classriH>m method ot reading 
instruction has made u,se of the basal reader. The basal reader 
approach stresNcs the "achievement of meaningful reading from the 
beginning, fligh trequehcy words aVe prcseifled tlrst with caretui 
vocabulary control. Phonics and word analysis are applied later, and 
even then only to words that the reader already knows. Pictures in the 
text arc considered to be more important clues to word recognition 
than phonic analysi The sentences, stones, and poems of the ba^al 
reader are intended to be geared to the mterests and experiences of the 
reader so that the content will become a motivational factor alon<? \uth 
the desire to master the skill of reading. ViKabular)' is controlled 
so|el> by the meaning-frequencv principle rather than by any ci>nceni 
tor phonic regularity. In essence, the only differences between the 
reading the student does m the basal text and that which she/he will do 
throughout her/his hie lie in the pur{>oso ol the reading and its 
complexity. 



Receht Trends 

Around the nud-l950s dissalislaction with the overall success ot the 
basal method trom man> quarters of s^jcietv led to de\elopment ol and 
experimentation with various new techniques tor reading 
instruction — man> of which were based on the type of decixling 
defined bv Bloomfield and others. The pnmary difference in the 
theories of these ''decoders'* lav in their assumption that beginning 
reading, learning to decode the visual symbols tor the spoken 
language, was vastly differeni from mature reading* done tor meaning 
and appreciatii>n. 




Phonics 



The return ot an emphasis on phonics- -either .is a eonipi>nent of 
the general readini: program i>r as the basis tor an entire program 
ilseli-— estahhshed the extensive and earl\ appHcation of the seience of 
s{>eech sounds as a Um}\ in learning hou to read and spell. The concern 
IS with the reader's ahiht> to assiviate letters, letter groups, and 
svllables with the corresp^niding speech sounds. Although there is 
concern lor reading content, uord recognition is stressed first, with 
meaning following later The siud> ol phonics is intended to give the 
reader a faster start in uord recognition so that reading content need 
not he so uatcied down, since man> of the cnrics of the traditional 
basal readers have indicated that stnet vi>cabulary contml on the 
meaning I requencv pnnciple has led to uninteresting content in these 
readers, particularlv at the beginning level. While supporters of the 
phonics approach ci>nsider illustrations in the text still to be imptmani 
to nioiivatuuK thev should be treated so as not lo draw the reader's 
attention from analysis ot the words 



Linguistics Approach 

Linguistics IS the scientific stud> of the ongin and structure of 
language. Vs applied to the teaching ol reading h\ BlmMntleld. Fnes, 
Wardhaugh. and nianv other*, it emphasizes the same type of 
decoding found in the phonics approach The linguistic methixl 
attempts ti> build on the already adv inced abilitN each student has in 
the spi>ken language when she he begins to learn \i> read. Oral reading 
gains new impt>nance with the desire to transfer knowledge ol spoken 
M^ords lo their pnnted equivalents Unlike the basal and phonics 
apprtMches. however, vixrabiilarv is controlled largel> on the basis ol 
spelling regulantv so individual sound/letter correspondences can be 
mastered one at a time, once this process is complete, irregulanties of 
the language are dealt with. Pnnury emphasis is placed on the 
alphaMic cixle because the reader already has a fairly extensive audial 
and t»ral vivabularv. and thus content and illustrations no longer have 
first prii»ntv Meaning and applicatum are thiHight to deveK^p naturallv 
as the svmbolic cixle is broken bctause the earK words that are 
learned are alreadv part ol the reader's spt^ken viKMbulary 
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Lini^uistic Outgrowth 

Because Anicncan NeluH>N are laced with the la^k oi educating; more 
and more MudcnlN \\lu> are lUMi-Hncli^li-Npeakini:. and because the 
traditional Hniilish i»nenied nielluHls *il inMrucliim ha\e hcen less than 
successtul uiih nun> ol ihe^e student*. liniiuisiN have recently begun 
{o inveMivrate approachcN to hihmtiui! m/Jf/;c in\tnnn*m In oddituMi 
to attempting lo change traditHMial attitudes toward non HnghNh"^ 
speaking students- that the\ are cultufal|\ delieient. that their native 
language and culture are somehow intem^r. thvit thev must learn the 
neu standard language quicklv before thev have even had a chance to 
mature in their native language — all i»l which can have a devastating 
ellect on the eventual success ol these students in schiH>K propi>nents 
oi bilingual bicultural educatum arc cstabhslung and evaluating prog- 
rams designed to help students bctome literate in biUh their native 
language and hnghsh. utilizing reading matenaK designed to relate 
mi»re closch to their cultural and language expenences. 

f acing a similar prt»b|em are tlu^^e students such as urban Blacks 
who cmnc to schin^l speaking a non standard dialect oi Hnglish and 
who must learn to read lri»m traditional texts. In attempting to help this 
iv|K* ol student learn to read more easih. linguists have begun research 
in the areas i»l p\\cholittt:ui\iu \ and \iH io!iniiiaMu \. to evaluate the 
ellecis ol vanous psuho|i»gical and sinrioiogical factors, respcciivelv . 
on the abilitv ol these students ti» learn lo read iKM Such studies have 
led ti» the development ot new instructii>nal matenals that are wntten 
in non standard dialect and that have \^ntent mote relevant to the 
ever\da\ experiences ot these students Tnus» these students would be 
able to Icam ti> read i'l their ni»n'Standard dialect — and expenence 
success in a learning situation -and then this knowledge would be 
trans! erred through instniction m standard Hnghsh. much m the same 
manner as in man\ bihngual experimental pn^graiiis 



Language Expenence Approach 

\noihcr technique stressmg earlv mastery o\ the alphaK'tic cikIc is 
the language expenence metl;iHl Here the c|t»sc relationships 

amtMig reading, spelling, and writing are stressed Reading matenals 
are developed individuallv U»r each student based i»n her his oral 
expressn»ns that are written dt»wn bv the teacher in the K'ginning 
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Mages, then, as the student gams proticienc). she/he wnles her/his 
own materials Thus, there is itidividuah/ation ol jnstnicuon as uell as 
tle\ibilit\ ot leamini activHies. Word recognition and vtvabularv 
development begin earl\. a^JiK-s phonics instniction Overall com- 
munication sKjIN are stressed as each student writes and reads 
mdependentl) . thus gaming knowledge o! a basic vivabulary. Imh 
student's unique mterests and needs are a pninarv cimceni ol this 
Nelt-pacing t\pe ol reading instruction. 

Initial Teach hiii Alphabet 

While advtvates ot the linguistic methixi begin instruclum with 
re^iularlv spelled words and then graduallv progress to the ir- 
regularities. Sir James Pitman and other alphabet relonuers have 
siHigtil to revise the alpluKn itselt to correspimd more closelv ti» the 
actual sound o| the Bnghsh language. Each of the 44 characters of the 
Initial Teawhmg Alphaihet ii/l/a> devised bv Pitman represents a single 
MHind Alter the reader uses materials wntten in the i/t a lor a \ear or 
so long enough to teel *.onlident about reading this tvpe ol 
malcnal the naiisier is nuule to reading materials using the tn^ditional 
alphabet 

\oi all ot the XK\^ msiruwiunul techniques proposed are based on 
Jev*»ding as r«ppt.seJ ?o UKMrungtul reading Itoni the start o| instnic 
th»n 

Individualized Readinsi 

The individu'ali/ed reading approach, while dressing meaningtui 
reading More w<»rd aiulvsis. js aimed at replacing what practitioners 
led !o Iv the generally uninteresting nmtent o| the bas.il reader with a 
\aritiv »»I reading materials selected b\ the indiMdual student. As with 
»he laneuaee evpenence approach, however, eath student progresses at 
her his own pai.c. and there i*. wonsiderabie llexibilit) ot U-aming 
experience^ *^^*i 

Concept Development 

While Ki^a! readers oiten present ^hort clones or p^»cms that the 
xiudciit I*H.k^ 4l one ai J tmje. th*»se i./»ncemed with earlv concept " 
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dcvelopmcnl feel siudenls should he more Loncenied with relating the 
various materials read to one another than with reading *'skilLs/' B> 
fragmenting reading into groups of discrete skills, the reader can lose 
sigKJ of the meaning necessary to anal we uhat is read, to relate this to 
materials read previousi), and to svnthesi/e this with the knowledge 
she/he already has. Reading, as taught using the concept development 
approach, must go beyond mere comprehension »ind tlius bring about 
creative response from the reader. 

' ^ Programmed and Multi-Media Approaches 

Programmed instruction has provided reading materials in a dif- 
ferent format whereby reading tasks arc presented m small units. In 
theory, meaning, phonics, and linguistics approaches can be treated in 
this manner, organizing reading fundamentals into a logical progres- 
sion of skills However, the decoding approaches seem to have made 
more frecjuent use of this technique. One advfintage to this method, 
which uiili/es texts, workbooks, teaching machines, etc,, io drill 
students "in repetitious activities involving nicmori/ation, is that the 
teacher is freed lo provide more creative instniction. And as in other 
methods discussed, (he reader is self-motivated, moving largely at 
her/his own pace. 

Tlie use o{ various communication media has increased in Tceeni 
years as teachers incorporate reading materials other than j^tandard 
' texts. tl«ld tnps, motion 'pictures, tllnistrips, still pictures^ tape 
recorders. rcct>rd players, and the like jnto the daily instruction to 
increase each student's background of experience. Generally the thrust 
of this approach has been more toward increasing comprehension and 
thus gaining meaning from reading, based on the principle that a 
student will m>t understand the prmted word if she/he cannot assiKiate 
It with real objects or their >7!sual representations, even though the 
skills involved in decoding have shown her/him how lo pronounce it 
xorrectly. 
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READING RESEARCH 

With these and other new jechnitjues competing with the once 
tlmily entrenched basal approach ho become '*the' way" to teach 
students to read better, or earlier, or^ whatever the objective, how is the 
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classroom teacher to evaluate which technu|iies uill be the most 
ettecli\e m her/his particular situation? As sfated earlier, there has 
been extensive researLh on reading lUMruLtion LarrieJ out diiriiii; the 
last several decades. A look at some ol the niort* recent studies mav 
provide some interesting insights — perhaps because diflenng conclu- 
sions regarding nuinv ot these techniques make it ditticul;^ to 
aitegon/e any approach as tntirel> successful or unsuccesstui 

Meaning-Emphasis Programs 

The major issue debated bv proponents ol meaning emphasis and 
those of code emphasis is the |)omt at which meaning becomes 
imponant in the reading process. While code emphasi/ers feel that 
meaning lolluws once the ctKle is broken, Yetta M. Goixlman has 
lound otherwise m her anal>sis of students' reading iniseues (errors), 
t'sing miscue analvsis to diagnose reading problems and to«aehieve 
insight* intt) the cumplexitv ot the readmg process, she concludes that 
words should not be introduced outside tlie context of language and 
that students should have access to all language, cues — meaning, 
sound, and the relationship between letters and soundv- wljeii learning 
to read In discussing one student who had ditHcult) in comprehending 
the word alifhc, even though he could pronouncv* it corr^Jctl). she 
vv rites^ 

It IS more important tor this child to learn the SLientifu concept of 
ihc word globe than to teach him the souud-svmbol correspondence. 
Its graphic identity as a word or'its dictionary meaning out of the 
context ot the written language in which is was presented, (41) 

Basal Approach - 

F3a\al textbooks have been cntici/ed bv advocates of both major 
types o\ reading instruction for a number ol shortciimiiigs— for 
ev»mplc. vocabularv controlled strictiv on the basis ot meaning 
frequency has led to uninteresting or watered down content, and the 
-Stones are hased largel) on the experiences ot white, middle-class, 
suburban students, stones that ethnic and socuvconomic mmonties 
cannot relate to and thus be motivated to read. However, there is evidence 
that publishers ol basal readers arc attempting to alleviate this problem 
while mamtainmg the emphasts on meaningful readii^g 
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Albert J. Hams and Millon D, Jacobson, compilers of new listings 
ot »:eneral and technical reading \ocabulanes based ^n currentiv 
popular denicniar\ le\el textbooks, ha\e loiind. 

A much less stringent conl^)l o\er vocabulary tlian formerly is 
characteristic ol some ot the new basal reading programs. . . . Thus 
It ma\ be antici|)ated that a word list based on readers popular in 
1970 ma\ rellect this trend toward less exacting control over basal 
reader MKMbulanes. (50) 

And hopefullv this Un^semng of vocabulary control would aid in the 
de\elopment ot more interesting and varied reading niattjfials. 

In an attempt to relate to students of all social, ethnic, and economic 
backgrounds, publishers have also begun providing basal materials that 
present characters and situations more familiar to these minority 
groups hor example, S. Alan Cohen notes: 

Most teachers and curriculum supervisors assume that commercially 
^ published basal "sight'' reader programs adequately cover the scope 
and sequence of skills needed to pnxluce goixl w^aders. . , , We 
found that some skills are taught m the wrong sequence. . . . Some 
skills, such as analyzing roots and aftlxcs, are overtaiight because 
they lend themselves to workbook exerci^ses better than other skills. 
Some are undertaught, and still others are not taught at all. [A] study, 
completed recently at the Yeshiva University Reading Clinic, involved 
a detailed behavioral analysis of the teacher manuals of three 
representative basal reading systems currently in wide use. Over 66 
percent ot the skills taught were unrelated to reading (viewed as 
dectxiingl 

However, Cohen ttnind such basal series as the Chamllcr Lan^iui^e 
Experience Readers bv Canllo et al and The Bank Street Readers by 
Filack io be both popular and successful when used with urban 
populations. Both these series deal with the multi-ethnic urban 
environment and include man> illustrations to motivate the reader But 
despite the fact that this tvpe of content may be more relevant for some 
readers, Cohen still feels that such basal programs need to be 
supplemented bv programs to develop phonic and word attack skills. 

Herbert Kohl has been successt'ul in motivating dis'advantaged 
readers by using a wide variety of reading matenals such as ''how to" 
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nianuuls; bus schedules, and menus: 

The ahihlv to master these tnatcruils uKre»iscs the reader's power 
over his or her lite and, therefore, are highlv mtercstmg to 
hegmnmg readers. 



OV course it is toolish to stick to one stereot>'ped image of the 
learners' culture. Though most of the materials selected may relate 
to the learners' perceived interests there is no harm in throwing in 
materials that might expose them to unlamiliar situations. (69) 

L, Jean York and Doroth> Ebert, on the other hand, find it: 

, rather imprudent to discard a sequential reading program that is 
successful because five children cannot relate to the storv. . . . other 
materials and methods mi^hl be selected for the five children who 
are not succeeding. (114) 

Not loiall) willm'^ to accept the theor> that disadvantaged students 
cannot learn to read stones that the> cannot relate to, York and Ebcrt 
conclude that '^the problem ma> well be the children\ paucity of 
verbal skills rather than the content of the reading book/',( 1 

Individualized Reading 

While It IS difficult to quarrel with the philosoph> behmd indi- 
viduali/ed reading, there appear to be certain drawbacks to this 
approach. Miles A. Tinker and Constance M. McCullough indicate 
that experiments with this meth(xi have produced favorable results. 
(105) However, though Edward R. Sipay sees certain advantages to 
this melhiKl, he feels that there is still need for further research to see 
jUst how effectivelv reading skills are being developed by this type of 
program, (X8) Harr> W. Sartam, after studying 10 classes of second- 
graders involved in an mdividuali/ed reading program, concludes that 
this approach does not appear to produce better achievement than d(X3s 
a good- basal program. (83) He also sees ineftlcieney as a weakness, 
since leachers must become involved in preparing and presenting 
numerous individual reading lessons each day. (82) One solution 
proposed bv both Sartain and Nila Banton Smith (92) is the use of this 
individualized approach as a supplement to a basic reading program, 
particularly in the upper elementary levels, thus, students benefit from 
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the individualuillion ot inslniction, and the teacher can more eiVec- 
livelv and etficienil> provide group inslniclion in those Skills that lend 
themselves to that approach 

Concept Development 

John H. Langer cites studies such as those h\ David H. Russell that 
have shown a close correlation hetv^een concept development in 
reading and v(KabuIar> growth. Although it i.s ditTicult to find reliable 
meth(xis to evaluate tjie type of affective thinking represented by 
concept development. Langer sees it to be an essential prtKcss in 
reading instruction: '*The word-m-itself is devoid of meaning if the 
user has no concept for it/' (73) 

Henr> also presents examples of how even first-graders can be 
successfully instructed by the use of the '\spiral curriculum" that 
enables the reader to synthesize concepts of ever-increasing number 
and complexity. But he, too, sees the area of concept development as 
needing further investigation to develop ways oi both fostering and 
measuring the prcKcss as an integral part of reading. (58) 



Code-Emphasis Programs 

There are a number of writers— Jeanne S Chall (14), Kohl (69), 
and Tinker and McCullough (105), among them— who emphasize the 
importance ol phonics instruction during beginning reading. At 
present, the general trend seems to be to combine a phonics compo- 
nent with other types of reading instruction, and man> instructional 
materials are prepared on this basis. 

Lou E. Burmeister has concluded that the vast number of phonics 
generalizations about consonants, vowels, and phonic syllabication has 
burdened teachers - who incoriH)rate phonics instruction into their 
reading programs. And he is supported m this belief by Ronald 
Wardhaugh, (111) While Bumieister still urges the use of those u.seful 
generalizations m teaching reading: 

Hie teacher should alwa>s keepi in mind that phonics deals with 
relationships between printed symbols and sounds and that phonics 
will be of no help to the reader interested in getting meaning unless 
he oraliv knows the word being attacked, (II) 



Unless the alphabetic symbols prcxiuce sounds thai in turn produce 
meaning for the reader, Burnieisler contends that •'utilizing phonic 
skills can be busywork." (II) 

Linguistics Approach 

Cohen concludes that a number of linguistic readers and workbooks 
have been successful in tests conducted wflh urban students. (17) On 
the other hand. Wardhaiigh, after examining a number of studies 
where the linguistic niethcxl appears to have produced higher reading 
achlf^vement than other instructional methods, proposes that there 
really is no linguistic ''method*': 

*fhere appears to be no more justification for talking about a 
li/ii^utsnc Method or various Imguistk methoch of teaching reading, 
pajrticularl> beginning reading, than for talking about a linguistic 
methixl or^nethods of teaching a foreign language. Linguistic 
methcxis are methcxls that linguists employ in doing linguistic 
research and possibly in teaching linguistics. Reading is not linguis- 
tics. It has a large linguistic content, but it also has content that is 
noniinguistic; consequently, methcxis for teaching reading must 
draw on other sources in addition to linguistic ones. But such 
methcxis should build on sound linguistic knowledge. (Ill) 

He also concludes that the reading improvement he has observed might 
have resulted as much from the fact that there was simply a change in 
the methcxl of mstmction. the very newness creating an improvement 
(known as the Hawthorne cfject) as from any particular merit in the 
linguisticall) oriented reading matenals. (1 10) However, if linguistics 
IS Used to obtain a new "perspecnve" on reading instruction, then 
hnguistic research can lead to more effective teaching methods, (III) 

On the other hand. A. S, Carton cautions that while application of 
linguistic principles to the teaching o! reading can be benetlcial, '*No 
single blindly-apphed methcxl can be umversally appropriate.'* (13) 

Although research in the area of bilingual education is still in 
relativelv beginning stages. Richard D. Arnold has cited a number of 
promising elementary-level experiments conducted with Mexican- 
Americans. Blacks, and Whites, (1) Joan T Feeley describes several 
lotallv English-onented programs for teaching non-English-speaking 
students to read, and finds them generally insulficieni or ineffective. 
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Going on tp iQok ai bilingual programs in Mexico (involvmg Spanish 
- and an Indian language) and in Texas, Florida, New Jersey, and New 
York (all involving English and Spanish), she cctfiiends thai the results 
available thus far are encouraging when students are instructed and 
allowed to become literate first in their native language and then 
receive instruction in the standard language later. (28) 

After studying syntax characteristics of four groups of Arizona 
third-graders — bilingual students scoring both high and low on the 
reading section of the Metropolitan Achievement Test and monolingual 
students in the same categories — Patricia D. Van Metre concludes: 

The children, bilingual and monolingual, who scored low on the 
reading test scored with little difference on the syntactic construc- 
tions investigated. 

At no lime could any qualitative differences in the answers given by 
monolingual and bilingual children in response to the test items be 
discerned. If children wSre developing at a slower rate linguistical- 
ly, they appeared to he developing in the same manner, whether 
they were bilingual or monolingual. (107) 

Rather than linguistic differences. Van Metre feels that the reason 
these bilingual students are developing the way they are is the way in 
which they are learning two languages: 

One might posit that at times in Southwestern communities the two 
languages being learned by the small child are not clearly differen- 
tiated for him, since he may hear both languages spoken by the 
same adults in his home, mH sometimes the two languages are 
mixed in form. Such mixture is an anticipated phenomenon resulting 
from the collision of twj languages, but for the child first learning 
language and having no concept of **language'' in the formal sense, 
'his linguistic input may seem to him to be one complex system 
which he must process, (107) 

As for a solution to this problem, Van Metre proposes: 

. . , that while children should be presented with a rich and varied 
linguistic in|}ut, a wide range of children*s responses (language^ 
production) should be accepted and respected in order to allow, for ' 
expected differences in language ability. 

Furthermore, schools might play an important role in differen- 




liaiing for the child the two languages which he is processing by 
presenting one or both languages in standard fonn and unmixed 
form. Perhaps each adult in the classroom should speak only one 
language to the young thild, English or Spanish, so that he is 
assisted in his perceptions of the two language systems. (107) 

Certainly on the basis of the general lack of success of many 
traditional programs for non-English-speaking students, the field of 
bilingual education must be considered an appropriate area for further 
research. 

The student who conies tb schm)l speaking and comprehending a 
non-standard English dialect faces a special problem. As Robert B. 
Ruddell writes: 

It is quite common that the standard form of English has received 
high priority in our own backgrounds, owing to parental and teacher 
emphasis placed upon *'go<xi English" and in turn social mobility, . 
. . Due to limited information available in past years, the general 
public often regards non-standard dialects as class markers for 
uneducated persons of low social status. (81) 

Thus there is a reluctance among some teachers to attempt the same 
approach as proposed for bilingual education— that of teaching stu- 
dents first in their native language and then in the standard 
language— because m this case the **native language" is thought to be 
inherently incorrect. However, Ruddell points out: 

... the responsibility as classroom teachers to develop our own and 
our student's appreciation of non-standard dialects as we come to 
understand the highly regular and consistent nature of these lan- 
guage forms. (81) 

Kenneth S. Gixxlman supports this type of approach on the basis of 
his study of students* reading miscues that result from dialectic 
differences. He proposes that when a teacher corrects such miscues, 
she/he is cutting students off from their linguistic competencies and 
causing them to lose sight of the meaning in favor of sheer word 
recognition accuracy; therefore, he concludes that teachers must end 
this typo of dialect rejection if they are to succeed in teaching 
oon-standard speakers to, read. (39) 

' Sociohnguists have offered a number of alternatives to help these 
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non-slandard speakers learn to read. Roger W Shu> (86) suggests thai 
msiructional niatenals he adjusted lo the social dialect of the student, 
while William A Stewart (^8) proposes that such a change in reading 
materials take place onl) in the beginning reading stages, followed hy 
instruction using transitional materials designed to give gradual compe- 
tence m the standard language. 

This latter type of appR)ach is also supported b) Joan C. Baratz, 
who wntes: 

Because of the mismatch between the ghetto child's system and that 
of the standard English textbook, because of the psychological 
consequences of denying the existence and legitimacy of the child\s 
Imguistic system, and because of the success of vernacular teaching 
around the world, it appears imperative that we teach the inner-city 
Negro child to read using his language as the basis for initial 
reade r#In other words, first teach the child to read, and then teach 
him to read in standard English. Such a reading program would not 
onlv require accurate vernacular texts for the dialect speaker, but 
also necessitate the creation of a senes of "transition readers" that 
would move the child, once he had mastered reading in the 
vernacular, from vernacular texts to standard English texts. (5) 

Kenneth S Goodman suggests still another alternative for students 
whose dialect does not differ significantly from standard English: 
students would be encouraged to read the same way that tfiey speak,. 
Thus, special dialect materials would not be needed, and the teacher 
would not attempt to change the children's dialect. (33) Ht^wever, 
Joseph A. Fisher linds this alternative unsatisfactory for three reasons: 
(1) Conunued use of standard texts will give the students a sense of 
rejection of their language; (2) More than a pemmsive attitude toward 
pronunciation is needed because of the syntactical and' grammatical 
diflerences bet weep the dialect and the standard language; (3) It would 
be difficult to establish evaluation criteria when students are allowed to 
alter pronunciation, change or drop endings, and even drop words. 
Because of these factors. Fisher is among those who favor reading 
materials written in non-standard dialect, (29) 

Again, this is one of the many aspects of reading instruction that 
demands further investigation. James L. Laffey pinpoints one problem 
as that of learning to view the non-standard dialect as a different, 
rather than a deficit, language. Once this is accomplished, classrcxmi 
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teachers will be able to make use of the theories and applications 
derived troni further psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic research in 
order \o improve reading instruLtion tor the non-standard speaker. (72) 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 

There appears to be considerable question over the results of various 
programs experimenting with the i/t/a, as well as over the need to 
regularize English spelling in the first place. 

Wardhaugh reports that experiments with the i/t/a thus far have been 
favr>rable-— perhaps due somewhat to the Hawthorne effect mentioned 
earlier — but he still finds the evidence as a whole to be inconclusive. 
However, he dtxjs believe the system to be ''welhthought-out'' 
orthographically, '*one of the more successful attempt's to reform 
Knglish spelling for a specific purpose/' (III) 

Tinker and McCullough caution educators to look beyond enthusias- 
tic reports •i>f achievement for further evidence of the advantages of 
such a system, the permanence of the reading gains, and the ease of 
the later transfer to traditional spelling; 

Several experiments using the i/t/a for initial reading and for 
remedial teaching are underway in both England and the United 
States. . . It has already been noted that after two or three years of 
insiniciion differences in the reading levels of i/t/a students and 
those taught traditional orthography were smaller or nonexistent. 
However, since children who have used i/t/a seem to excel in word 
recognition and usually after three years are not reading below the 
level of children using the traditional alphabet, it seems that the i/t/a 
should receive further consideration, including several more years of 
careful experimentation to gather conclusive evidence on just how 
etfective it really is, . . . (105) 

Wardhaugh (111) feels that it may be nece'ssary to regularize 
English spelling somehow in order to assist in the instruction of the 
beginning reader, but both Cohen (17) and Kohl (69) question the 
necessity of making English phonetically consistent for this purpose. 
F;ohl, in particular, sees English spelling irregularities as presenting no 
significant problem. Utilizing Caleb Gattegno*s chart of the 47 sounds 
in spoken English and the possible letter combinations that represent 
each sound (32), Kohl finds only about 150 distinct spelling varia- 




lions. Because this is a tinile nuniKer, he concludes thai these 
irregularities can be mastered — and certainK this is a much easier task 
than that tacmir students ot laniiUtiiics such as Chinese that involve 
much more complex and numerous s\mbols than Finglish 



Other Approaches to Instruction 

Programmed I nst ruction 

In looking at programmed instruction at the elementar> level, 
Edward Frv linds support tor the helict that computers, talking 
tvpe writers, and other teacliing machines can provide beginning 
reading instruction. But alsi> finds "no proof. . . that programmed 
instruction can do any more lor beginning reading than regular 
classruMTi teaching or human tutoring." (31) 

Niia Banton Smith reaches a similar conclusion when she states; 

Computers can. no doubt, be helpful in establishing certain elements 
ol skill that require practice. But to teach other essential princesses 
ot reading, such as getting meanings (rom vvord symbols arranged in 
sentences, interpretation, critical reading, and appreciation, which 
do not lend themselves to predetermined answers, oral dialogue, 
mental interaction, and exchanges of thoughts are required. (7^)) 

Multi-Media Instruction 

While audio-visual methixls of instruction have generallv been 
thought of as a means ior enriching the classroom experience, caution 
Is even urged here when applied to reading instniLtion. While involved 
with the CRAFF Project examining reading among disadvantaged 
Blacks in urban areas. Albert J. Hams observed the use and the 
resulting ettects of a varietv of audio- visual materials including »ape 
recorders, overhead projectors, tilnistnps, and cameras. Hams found 
that it teachers were well trained in using the equipment, audio visual 
procedures did aid in developing reading skills '^However, tor 
teachers who ha^ynot been caretullv trained in audio visual teaching, 
the more time spent with audio-visu»d procedures, the worse the 
reading test results," (49) 





The Problem of Definitive Riesearch 



In 1%7, Jeanne S Chall concliulecl that ccxIc-emphaMs programs 
were superior, at least in the beginning stages, to meaning-emphasis 
programs as lar as overall reading achievement is concerned. (14) in 
testing ChaiPs conclusions as part of the Ci>operative Research 
Program in First Grade ln>truction (9), Robert Dykstra reaches the 
(vpo of conclusion that man> others appear to have reached regarding 
the various tvpes ol reading prognims. Although he has gathered 
evidence that generally supports Chall's theories. 

There is no cle.u" evidence thai the earl> emphasis on code per se is 
iheo/i/v or even the pnmar), reason for the relative effectiveness of 
the code emphasis programs. , . , The possibility exisi,s that some 
other characteristic of these program^ (higher expectations of pupil 
achievement, lor example) may be a more crucial element in 
determining pupil achievenienl than the emphasis on cixle-breaking. 
It IS also possible that some particular combination of factors within 
the ctnie- emphasis programs accounted for their effectiveness. There 
IS some evidence lor this conjecture in that the \anous ccxle- 
emphasis programs did not appear to be equally cflcctive. (26) 

The r S Office ot Education has sponsored a number of widely 
pubhci/ed Cooperative Reading Studies. And as the results of these 
studies are quoted {or various purposes, Sipay v^arns the teacher to be 
aware o\ the liinilations ot such research Among these limitations, he 
lists lack of control oi implementation ol progiam^ by individual 
teachers. UA ol clearcui definitions of programs, the effect of 
teachers, instructional settings, and tests used for evaluation: the 
influence of the Hawthorne ellect. and the fact that long-range effects 
have not been determined. (89) 

Perhaps Dykstra has pinpointed a problem with research into the 
eltectivcness ol reading instruction techniques that seems to have 
resulted in a general unwillingness to totally accept one specific 
methiHl to the exclusion of all others: 

The major tvpes ot programs which were compared dilfered in a 
number o( respects in addition to the varying emphases on ct^de and 
meaning L'ntortunately , studies of this nature compare one 

iomplcx ol instructional lacti>rs with another complex of instmc- 
lionai laclors. thereby makmg it impossible to isolate the single 
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characteristic (if indeed there is one) which makes one program 
more clfective than another. (26) 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 

Aihl SO the debate continues among the meamng cmphasi/ers, the 
code emphasi/ers, and those who tall somewhere in between, Peeking 
to combine both aspects into an effective reading program. But what 
dix?s all this mean to the classroom teacher who is faced with the 
necessity of actually putting some sori of program into effect in 
everyday instruction? 

Generally, research seems to lead to two possible conclusions thus 
tai— both of which point to the classroom teacher as the ultimate 
determinant ot success in any type of reading program. 

Eve Malmquist states that: ^ 

Research has shown (hat there dcKs not exist one methcxi of reading 
w^hich is best tor all children. Rather, teachers should lot^k'for some 
proper combination of meth^xis best tlttcd to each child. More 
research is needed, however, in order to identify prtKcdures for 
teachers to match appropriate methods to the aptitudes, skills, and 
interests ol each child. (76) 

This same conclusion is expressed by Ethel M. King: '*One thing is 
ceitam, no one methtxl ot teaching reading will prove equally effective 
lor all pupils in all schtH^ls by all teachers." (66) ' 

And apparently there is one variable in the prcKcss of teaching 
students to read that is both vital to success and within the control of 
the inJixiduai teaclier. According to George Spache: 

our reading research into the etfectiveness of various instruc- 
tional methinls ui classroom or remedial situations is often pointless. 
Such comparative research tends to ignore the fact that the dynamic 
practices of the teacher and the kinds of teacher-pupil interactions 
she prtniiotes are the most important determinants of pupils* 
achievements The collected results of the large scale First Grade 
Reading Studies strongl> reaffirm this tact. Hardl> any real 
ditterences in pupil ai^hicvement were found in comparisons among 



a halt-dozcn dittercnl approaches in careful l> equaled populations 
(9|. Rather, in almost every study, achievement vaned more tYoni one 
teacher's classriKmi ti' the next than it vaned accord mg to the niethod>s 
or materials employed. (94) 

Tmker and McCulloiigh find that experimental classes usually show 
greater achievement than control classes, no matter which instructional 
technique is useiL However, they feel that the teacher's drive and 
determination *lurmg the experimental stage — whether or not she/he is 
a highly skilled reading teacher— is a greater tactor m students' 
progress than the actual teaching methtuJ employed. ( 105) 

King indicates that the differences m leaching styles and profes- 
sional cimipetencies among teachers have a definite effect on achieve- 
ment. (66) In tact, according to Malmquist, 

Many studies indicate that the teacher is a more impoilant variable 
m reading instruction than are the teaching methixis and instruc- 
tional materials Nevertheless, reading research has not yet suc- 
ceeded in identitving the Lharacteristics of efteclne reading 
teachers. (76 J 

There are many questions left to he answered about how students 
ieiirn to read and u hat can be tlone to facilitate this process for each 
sluijieui, no matter what needs, skills, or interests she/he brings to the 
Liassroom Since none of the techniques so far developed appears tb be 
the ultimate answer to reading success, the answer may lie in a 
combination of existing procedures or even in a totally new procedure 
as yet undeveloped or untested Perhaps more important areas for 
turther investigation would include rccommendaUons on specific 
techniques for success! ally meeting each student's needs in learning to 
retid and specific competencies needed by the classroom teacher to 
bring about eftective reading— rather than continued comparisi>n of 
overall approaches to reading instruction. However, the salient point 
remains that no reading program opeiates by itselt The teacher is still 
the single catalvst w^io can determine success t>r taiUire of a reading 
program, no matter where its emphasis lies. 
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